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Paranormal Phenomena, Nature, and Man 


C. J. DUCASSE 


The First John William Graham Lecture 
on Psychic Science’ 


In this first John William Graham Lecture on Psychic Science, 
it seems most appropriate to aim simply at bringing into the field 
of view some typical instances of the chief kinds of occurrences 
called paranormal or psychic rather than to attempt discussing in 
detail some particular one of the highly interesting but difficult 
questions to which those occurrences give rise. From ancient times 
to the present, such happenings have occasionally been reported, 
but it is only during the last hundred years or so that instances of 
them have been at all carefully collected and recorded. Because of 
their extraordinary character, they had until then been and indeed 
sometimes still are regarded as of supernatural origin and ascribed 
either to divine intervention, or to the action of good or evil spirits, 


1 This lecture, delivered at Swarthmore College on April 29, 1951, was the 
first of a projected series of lectures on psychic science, to be known as the 
John William Graham Lectures. 


John William Graham was a leading member and minister of the Religious 
Society of Friends in England, Principal of Dalton Hall (University of 
Manchester), Fellow of Woodbrooke, and, during 1925-26, Professor of Quaker 
Principles and History at Swarthmore College. He was interested in the Society 
for Psychical Research (London) from the time of its inception, and contributed 
to its records. Among many discussions of psychical phenomena in his writings, 
is his presidential address to the Friends Historical Society in 1932, entitled 
“Psychical Experiences of Quaker Ministers.” 
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or to the practices of witches and sorcerers assumed to possess secret 
knowledge or special powers conferred on them by the Devil. As 
we know, many of these unfortunates were imprisoned, tormented, 
or put to death even in relatively recent times. Today, those among 
them who were not simply tricksters would be classed under one 
or another of such headings as hysterics, hypnotics, psychics, sensi- 
tives, automatists, or mediums. 


I. “Mediums” and “Paranormal” Phenomena 


The last of these terms, “mediums,” was coined originally to 
signify that the persons so described are intermediaries through whom 
communication occurs between the living and the spirits of the dead. 
In present common usage, however, the term is not limited to this 
meaning, but, according to Webster, denotes any person “supposed 
to be susceptible to supernatural or supernormal agencies to such 
an extent as to be able to impart knowledge derived from them 
or to perform actions impossible without their aid.” 

Adhering substantially to this broader usage, I propose to say 
more briefly and even more noncommittally, that a medium is any 
person in whose presence paranormal phenomena occur and on 
whose presence their occurrence somehow depends. 

By a “paranormal” phenomenon, I shall mean any occurrence 
whose cause is neither that from which it ordinarily results, nor any 
other yet known to the natural sciences as capable of causing it. 
The merely negative character of this definition has a consequence 
which may be thought a defect but which seems to me rather a virtue. 
It is that the line which the definition draws between the paranormal 
on the one hand, and on the other the normal or merely abnormal, 
will shift with the progress of knowledge. This in turn implies that 
the paranormal is not supernatural—that is, does not constitute a 
violation of the laws of nature—but is in itself just as natural and 
capable of being eventually understood as are those parts of nature 
whose laws we happen already to have ascertained. Not so long ago, 
hypnosis, for example, would, under the definition proposed, have 
had to be called a paranormal phenomenon; whereas, now that its 
laws and to some extent its nature have come to be fairly well 
understood, hypnosis would generally be classed only as an abnormal 
state—that is, as one occurring under conditions different from, but 
no more supernatural than, those of the ordinary waking state. The 
term “supernatural” has no place in sciences based on observation, 
and must therefore be left to such uses as theologians may wish to 
make of it. 

It is to be noted further, that, although the phenomena we have 
in view are currently called paranormal or psychic more or less 
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indifferently, these two terms nevertheless are not really equivalent, 
for the cause of some paranormal phenomenon might not be “psychic,” 
that is, might not be parapsychological, but perhaps instead para- 
physiological or paraphysical. 

The term “psychic,” moreover, is itself currently used in two 
senses. Sometimes it is meant to refer to occurrences which, although 
paranormal, nevertheless are processes taking place in the mind of 
a living person. It is in this sense that extrasensory perceptions— 
that is, perceptions obtained somehow without use of the sense 
organs—are termed psychic experiences. 

In its other current sense, the adjective “psychic” is applied to 
certain objective phenomena and is meant to signify that their cause 
consists in some activity of a mind that is neither the normal mind 
of the medium, nor that of the investigator, nor in most cases that 
of any other living person. In other words, the phenomena referred 
to as “psychic” in this sense occur more or less as they would if 
they were caused or directed by an intelligent but invisible person 
aware of the investigator’s presence, capable of understanding his 
words, and attempting to make its existence and identity manifest. 
That such is indeed the cause of these occurrences may turn out to 
be the case; but of course we must not let ourselves be committed 
automatically to this conclusion by the fact that the two terms, 


“psychic” and “paranormal,” are currently used more or less inter- 
changeably. 


II. General Classification of Paranormal Phenomena 


Having now made clear the senses in which we shall use the terms 
“medium,” “paranormal,” and “psychic,” we must next say a few 
words as to the main categories of phenomena which appear to be 
paranormal, and of which circumstantial reports exist. 

These phenomena, and the mediums that are somehow instru- 
mental in their occurrence, may be divided into two classes, namely, 
physical and mental, each of these in turn having two subclasses. 
As will appear, the four resulting categories are not as sharply 
separate as might be wished, and the placing of a given phenomenon 
under one of them rather than under some other is sometimes a bit 
arbitrary. Nonetheless, the classification now about to be described 
is convenient. 

The first of its categories is that of phenomena that are physical 
and in addition extrasomatic in the sense of external to the bodies 
of the persons present; for example, paranormal raps on tables, 
walls, or other things; motion of objects without contact or other 
normal cause; paranormal sharp decreases in the temperature of a 
room; or again, strangest of all, materialization, apparently out of 
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nothing, of human hands or even whole human bodies, or of flowers, 
plants, or other objects. 


The second category is that of physical phenomena that are somatic 
in the sense of taking place in or occurring to the body of the medium 
or of some other person present. Examples would be levitation of 
the body—that is, the rising of it in the air and floating or moving 
there unsupported ; or again, temporary immunity of the body to fire; 
or paranormally sudden healing of wounds or diseases ; and so on. 

The phenomena classed as mental, on the other hand, consist in 
a person’s acquisition or communication of knowledge that he did 
not obtain in any of the normal ways. Here again, we may distinguish 
two subclasses. 

One of them comprises the various forms of extrasensory percep- 
tion, whether occurring spontaneously or under laboratory conditions. 
Examples would be Precognition, that is, veridical perception of 
events that have not yet occurred; Telepathy, that is, communication 
between minds independently of the channels of sense and irrespec- 
tive of distance; Clairvoyance, that is, perception of objective events 
or things that are not at the time accessible to observation by the 
organs of sense. 

The fourth category comprises communications received in one 
manner or another through the instrumentality of a medium, and 
containing information which turns out to be veridical but which 
was not obtained by the medium in any of the normal ways. Indeed, 
in some cases the information imparted appears not to be possessed 
at the time by any living person, or to be on record anywhere. The 
communications usually purport to come from spirits of persons that 
have died, who claim to be occupying temporarily the organism of 
the entranced medium, or to be causing raps, or motions of objects, 
which, according to some arranged code, answer questions and spell 
sentences. 

The varieties of phenomena I have mentioned under each of the 
four headings are but a few of those on record; and the brief 
characterizations I have given of the nature of some of them are not 
to be taken as firm definitions but only as rough prima facie descrip- 
tions. Indeed, even the very names, such as “Telepathy,” “Clairvoy- 
ance,” “Hyperaesthesia,” by which we refer to the phenomena may, 
if we are not wary, commit us automatically to acceptance from the 
start of what in fact may be but one of several possible theoretical 
explanations of the phenomena concerned. This has become very evi- 
dent in recent years in connection with attempts to devise tests that 
would decide whether a given instance of extrasensory perception 
comes under the category of telepathy, or of clairvoyance, or of 
precognition. As Whewell pointed out long ago in his Novum 
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Organon Renovatum, the name originally given to certain observed 
facts often connotes what actually is but a surmised and sometimes 
wrong interpretation of them. He gives as an instance the word 
“melancholia,” in which is etymologically imbedded the early but 
erroneous theory that the mental condition so named is caused by 
black bile. Terminologies truly scientific are similarly loaded with 
theory, but with theory that has been carefully tested. Hence one 
cannot have a really scientific terminology at the start in a new 
field of inquiry. Rather, it is the kind of terminology one hopes to 
achieve in the end—constructing and revising it gradually in the 
light of one’s growing understanding of the facts one observes. 


III. Is Any Phenomenon Really Paranormal? 


The descriptions given up to this point of some of the chief varie- 
ties of reported paranormal phenomena were only general and 
abstract, and, because of this, they invite doubt as to whether any 
reported instances of the phenomena mentioned were really para- 
normal. 

We all know well that emotion, excitement, bias, dishonesty, 
incompetence to discriminate, and other factors, may invalidate the 
testimony of a witness. We know also that there are such things 
as illusions of perception and of memory, hallucinations, malobserva- 
tions, and misconstructions of one’s observations; and that ourselves, 
like other persons, are not immune to these sources of error. May 
it not be, then, that all reports and even all personal observations 
of supposedly paranormal phenomena represent nothing but either 
frauds or honest errors of one or another of those kinds? 

This hypothesis, which if correct would free us from the painful 
necessity of revising our conceptions of what is and is not possible 
in Nature, is especially tempting to intellectual conservatism because 
the conditions under which the phenomena concerned are witnessed 
are often such as to make accurate observation difficult, and there- 
fore such as to make easily possible various forms of trickery similar 
to those employed by conjurers or mind-readers on the stage. These 
can be very ingenious, and one may come to believe that there are 
no limits to the possibility of deception. 

But notwithstanding all these inducements to radical skepticism, 
there can ultimately be no doubt that, under ordinarily favorable 
conditions, or when special precautions called for by unfavorable 
conditions are taken, human beings that are intelligent, alert, and 
experienced can perceive correctly and report accurately the occur- 
rences they witness. Indeed, were it not so, no errors or deceptions 
could ever have been detected; for an error or deception can have 
become known to be such only because one was able somehow to 
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ascertain what really were the facts. If there were no limits to what 
illusion or trickery can cause us to perceive, then we would be sure 
of nothing whatever—not even that we are at this moment assembled 
in this room and that these words are now being spoken. 

Many of the investigators of paranormal phenomena have been 
perfectly familiar with the various possible sources of error of per- 
ception, of memory, and of testimony; and familiar also, from 
extensive first-hand experience, with the tricks of fraudulent mediums. - 
Indeed, some of the investigators have themselves been able conjurers, 
who had first assumed that all supposedly paranormal phenomena 
were really spurious. These qualifications on their part entail that 
the conclusions they eventually reached, that some of the phenomena 
they observed were truly paranormal, cannot be casually dismissed 
but deserve serious attention. 


IV. Some Concrete Instances of Paranormal 
Physical Phenomena 

Let us, however, now turn from general remarks and consider a 
few of the concrete instances of paranormal occurrences on record. 

Among the physical phenomena, hardly any is more difficult to 
credit than that of levitation. Yet, it has often been reported of saints 
and mystics. To take first a picturesque illustration of it from such 
quarters, I shall cite the case of St. Joseph of Copertino, a Franciscan 
friar who lived through the first half of the seventeenth century. That 
he was frequently levitated was attested by numerous witnesses, 
among them distinguished travellers and other persons of eminence, 
who had heard the reports and had been curious to see for themselves. 

In a recent book which quotes from the documents of the period, 
we read, for example, that on one occasion a priest, Antonio Chiarello, 
who was walking with Joseph in the garden, ‘‘remarked how beautiful 
was the heaven which God had made. Thereupon Joseph, as if these 
words were an invitation to him from above, uttered a shriek, sprang 
from the ground and flew into the air, only coming to rest on the 
top of an olive tree where he remained in a kneeling position for 
half an hour. . . . It appears that in this case Joseph came to his 
senses whilst still on the tree, as the Rev. Antonio had to go to fetch 
a ladder to get him down.’ 


Again, we read that once, at a festival in the Church of Santa 
Chiara in Copertino, “Joseph was present, and was on his knees in 
a corner of the church, when the words Veni Sponsa Cristi were 
being intoned. Giving his accustomed cry, he ran towards the con- 


2E. J. Dingwall, Some Human Oddities, Home and Van Thal, London, 1947, 
pp. 16-17. 
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vent’s father confessor . . . who was attending the service and, 
seizing him, grasped him by the hand and . . . ‘in a joyous rapture 
began to whirl round and round just as David did before the Ark 
of the Lord. Finally both rose into the air in an ecstasy, the one 
borne aloft by Joseph and the other by God Himself, . . . the one 
being beside himself with fear but the other with sanctity.’ ’’ 

Now I venture to say that my hearers, like myself, find the two 
reports just quoted hard indeed to believe, for the fact reported 
departs too radically from our personal experience of the way in 
which bodies behave. Moreover, we all know that, under the influence 
of religious emotion and of devotion to religious beliefs, human beings 
become unreliable observers, easy prey to suggestion, or even prone 
to stretch the truth if need be for the greater glory of God. We 
know also that love of the marvellous is strong in many persons 
and predisposes them to believe anything that caters to it. Hence, 
rather than to believe Joseph was actually levitated, it is much easier 
for us to assume that delusion or deception is the true explanation 
of the two reports just quoted. 

It will be recalled that the philosopher David Hume proposed to 
dispose a priori in this way of all reports of paranormal events.‘ 
Intellectual conservatism is a human trait understandably and in 
general quite properly stronger and even more widespread than is 
love of the marvellous. The idea of the familiar and well understood 
caters to one’s habits of thought and to one’s pride of knowledge, 
and gives one a pleasing sense of control over events. Moreover, 
as Charles Peirce has pointed out, belief and disbelief are comfortable 
and therefore stable states of mind; whereas doubt—here the sus- 
picion that we may be ignorant of important possibilities—is highly 
disturbing. The discomfort of it predisposes us to reject without 
adequate examination of its merits any idea that would demand radical 
revisions of our horizons of belief and disbelief. 

Nevertheless, and however upsetting this may be, there is for the 
fact that levitation sometimes occurs testimony far stronger than 
any we have in the case of St. Joseph of Copertino—testimony which 
cannot be dismissed on the ground of religious bias, or of love of 
the marvellous, or of suggestibility, or of inadequate opportunity to 
observe; testimony, indeed, which is about as strong as human 
testimony ever gets. I have in mind particularly, although far from 
uniquely, the testimony of the distinguished chemist and physicist, 
Sir William Crookes, who for several years in the early 1870's 


3 I[bid., pp. 17-18. 
4 An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 1748, Sec. 10, “Of Miracles.” 


5In his essay entitled “The Fixation of Belief” reprinted in Chance, Love 
and Logic, ed. by Morris Cohen, Harcourt Brace, New York, 1923. 
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observed with great care the variety of extraordinary phenomena, 
including levitations, which occurred in the presence of the famous 
medium D. D. Home. The facts Crookes witnessed were reported 
by him in several articles in the Quarterly Journal of Science; and 
when some 30 years later he included some reference to them in his 
presidential address to the British Association, he stated that he 
had nothing to retract and that he might indeed add much to what 
he had published earlier. The extract I am about to quote refers 
only to levitation. 


He prefaces his account of it and of other phehomena by the 
following statement: 


“My readers will remember that, with the exception of cases 
specially mentioned, the occurrences have taken place in my 
own house, in the light, and with only private friends present 
besides the medium.” 


Then he writes as follows concerning levitation: 


“On one occasion I witnessed a chair, with a lady sitting on 
it, rise several inches from the ground. On another occasion, 
to avoid the suspicion of this being in some way performed by 
herself, the lady knelt on the chair in such manner that its four 
feet were visible to us. It then rose about three inches, remained 
suspended for about ten seconds, and then slowly descended. At 
another time two children, on separate occasions, rose from the 
floor with their chairs, in full daylight, under (to me) most 
satisfactory conditions; for I was kneeling and keeping close 
watch upon the feet of the chair, and observing that no one 
might touch them. 

“The most striking cases of levitation which I have witnessed 
have been with Mr. Home. On three separate occasions I have 
seen him raised completely from the floor of the room. Once 
sitting in an easy chair, once kneeling on his chair, and once 
standing up. On each occasion I had full opportunity of watch- 
ing the occurrence as it was taking place. 

“There are at least a hundred recorded instances of Mr. 
Home’s rising from the ground, in the presence of as many 
separate persons, and I have heard from the lips of the three 
witnesses to the most striking occurrence of this kind—the Earl 
of Dunraven, Lord Lindsay, and Captain C. Wynne—their own 
most minute accounts of what took place. To reject the recorded 
evidence on this subject is to reject all human testimony what- 
ever; for no fact in sacred or profane history is supported by 
a stronger array of proofs. 

“The accumulated testimony establishing Mr. Home’s levita- 
tions is overwhelming.’’® 


6 Quarterly Journal of Science, January, 1874. 
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Now, when in the past I have had occasion to quote these words 
of Sir William Crookes as to the reality of levitation, the question 
often asked has been “But do you really believe it?” This question, 
however, is quite irrelevant since any answer I might make would 
be merely autobiographical. The relevant question is only whether 
any person that owns allegiance to the recognized criteria of depend- 
able evidence has any rational right not to believe Crookes’ report. 
For note that his report is detailed and specific; that it states the 
conditions of observation, and that these were good; that the fact 
reported, namely, motion of a physical object, is of a kind Crookes 
was perfectly competent to observe; that he and others observed it 
not once but repeatedly; that the forces known to science, by which 
physical objects can be lifted, were familiar to him and were not 
being employed, since the events reported took place in his own 
dining room under conditions provided by him, which afforded no 
opportunity for the slender steel wires or other apparatus, and the 
confederates, by means of which, on the stage, it would be possible 
to simulate levitation; and finally that the personal honesty, intel- 
ligence, and scientific responsibility of Crookes are beyond question. 

In the face of this, I submit that if, as indeed is the case, I still 
find psychological difficulty in believing that the levitations reported 
occurred, then there is for me only to confess that my psychological 
reluctance to follow where the evidence leads means that I am not 
as rational as I should be. 


The hypothesis of collective hallucination, sometimes advanced to 
explain away the testimony of Crookes, of the friends who were 
with him in the room, and of all the other groups that reported 
having witnessed levitations or other equally strange occurrences in 
the presence of D. D. Home, is untenable for at least two reasons. 
One is that although collective hallucinations can be produced under 
hypnosis, the conditions under which this is alone possible are known 
and are radically different from those which existed in the gathering 
of Crookes and his family and friends at home. More specifically, no 
way is yet known to hypnotize together half a dozen persons that 
have not been hypnotized before and that are all the time carrying 
on ordinary conversation among themselves and with the supposed 
hypnotist. Collective hypnotic hallucination under those circumstances 
is pure myth invented ad hoc. 

The other and equally decisive reason, which invalidates the 
hypothesis of hallucination, is that Crookes and others found it pos- 
sible to obtain photographic or other objective records of various 
paranormal physical phenomena. 

I may add that the incapacity of the rational part of my mind to 
dismiss lightly Crookes’ statement that he repeatedly observed levita- 
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tions is made the greater by the fact that no reason is known to 
regard levitation as impossible. What we know is only that, under 
the circumstances which existed in Crookes’ dining room, it is not 
possible to cause levitation of a human body by magnetic or electrical 
force, nor by any of the other forces opposable to gravity that are 
known to physicists at present. As David Hume has emphasized, 
experience and only experience can reveal to us what is possible, 
and under what conditions. 

Remarks similar to those just made apply to certain other para- 
normal physical phenomena, of which, for lack of time, I can only 
cite briefly one or two examples. 

One of them concerns the movement of a stool without contact 
and was related to me by one of the members of the Committee of 
the Society for Psychical Research which in 1908 investigated the 
famous medium Eusapia Palladino in Naples. He stated that on one 
occasion, she had been holding her hand some distance above a 
small stool, and that, as she moved her hand about, the stool on the 
floor followed the motions of the hand. Then she turned to him and 
said, ““Now you do it,” and she placed her hand on his shoulder. 
Whereupon, as he waved his hand above the stool, the stool followed 
the motions of it as before it had followed those of hers. I may add 
that this man, who is an experienced conjurer and is familiar with 
all the tricks of fraudulent mediums, states that his Naples séances 
with Palladino were “‘the first case of genuine physical mediumship 
[he] had ever seen during ten years’ continuous investigation.” 

Sir William Crookes employed the name “Psychic Force” for the 
unknown agency operative in the production of paranormal physical 
phenomena. Today, the term used would more commonly be “Psycho- 
kinetic Energy.” That such a force exists, and that many of us 
probably possess it, although only in very feeble degree, seems to be 
the upshot of the many years of patient experiments initiated by 
Professor J. B. Rhine at Duke University, and now carried on there 
and in other laboratories. I am referring in particular to experiments 
in the casting of dice to test the possibility of psychokinesis, that is, 
the possibility of influencing directly by an act of will the behavior 
of a physical object. What these experiments appear to have estab- 
lished is that, in some persons, volition that the dice shall turn up a 
specified number is capable of bringing about that, in the long run, 
that number will turn up significantly more often than pure chance 
would account for. The influence of the volition is slight, however, 
and statistical treatment of the recorded results of a large number 
of throws is necessary to reveal it. One feature of the results, which 


7 Hereward Carrington, Eusapia Palladino and her Phenomena, B. W. Dodge 
Co., New York, 1909, pp. IX, X. 
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is perhaps the most interesting because most evidential of the reality 
of the volition’s influence, is that in series of experiments carried 
on in sets of three consecutive runs of 24 single-die-readings (for 
example, 12 throws of two dice), the first run of each set generally 
shows a definitely higher number of hits above chance than does the 
second run or the third; and this irrespective of whether the dice are 
thrown by hand, or from a cup, or by a wholly mechanical apparatus.® 
This suggests that the efficacy of the experimenter’s volition de- 
pends somehow on his freshness or on the keenness of his interest, 
since this ordinarily would be greatest at first and would taper down 
as the experiment was prolonged. 

The idea that motion of material objects can be caused, or their 
behavior or state affected, directly by the volitions of a mind — that 
is, without intervention of the muscular activity of a living body — 
is startling indeed at first sight, and just as much so if the mind con- 
cerned is supposed to be that of a discarnate spirit as if it is that of 
a living person. But it is well to note that if, as Descartes believed, 
and as I have argued at length elsewhere, the relation between the 
mind and the body of man is one of causal interaction, then causa- 
tion of some molecular changes in the tissues of the brain directly by 
some mental events, such as volitions, is something occurring every 
time we perform a voluntary act, and constitutes an instance of 
psychokinesis just as truly as where dice, instead of molecules in the 
brain, are the physical objects directly affected by the volition. 

It may be objected that such action is incomprehensible in both 
cases equally. But this objection is based on neglect of the fact that 
to ask how one event causes another is to ask what intermediary 
causal steps connect the two; and therefore that, when direct causa- 
tion is concerned, instead of causation through intermediaries, the 
question as to how the one event causes the other automatically loses 
the only meaning it ever has. 


V. Some Concrete Instances of Extrasensory Perception 


From paranormal physical phenomena, we may now pass to those 
classified as mental and say a few words first as to the ones grouped 
nowadays under the heading of Extrasensory Perception — that is, 
chiefly telepathy, clairvoyance, and precognition. These, like psycho- 
kinesis, have been studied at Duke University and elsewhere by 
various experimental methods, and notably by that of guessing, under 
conditions excluding use of the senses, the designs printed on cards. 

Statistical treatment of the records of long series of such guesses 
has pretty definitely established that the proportion of successes 


8 J. B. Rhine, The Reach of the Mind, William Sloane Associates, Inc., New 
York, 1947, p. 101, and Chs. 6 and 7, passim. 
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scored by certain individuals under psychologically favorable cir- 
cumstances greatly exceeds what chance would account for. This fact, 
of course, is much less dramatic than are some of the spontaneous 
cases of clairvoyance, telepathy, or precognition. It does not strike 
the popular imagination as forcibly. But its essential meaning is 
exactly the same, and its scientific importance is in some ways greater, 
because the method used makes these phenomena to some extent 
repeatable at will in the laboratory. This opens a way to discovery of 
some of their laws, since it then becomes possible to vary, one at a 
time, certain of the conditions under which they occur and to note 
how the results are affected thereby. 


But discovery of the factors, such as fatigue or freshness, indiffer- 
ence or interest, narcotics or stimulants, etc., which affect the per- 
centage of successes scored by a person in such experiments, does 
not automatically explain how these paranormal perceptions are 
possible at all either in the spontaneous or the experimental instances. 

That a great deal remains to be explained even if one has dis- 
covered the psychological, physiological, or physical factors favorable 
or unfavorable to veridical extrasensory perception becomes evident 
if one considers in particular what is perhaps the most puzzling of 
the varieties of such perception, namely, Precognition. For note well 
that “precognition,” as the word is used here, means the veridical 
perception of events that have not yet occurred, not the prediction 
of them based on facts and laws known, nor the preordination of 
them by present resolve to cause them to occur. 


As an illustration, I shall cite a case of spontaneous precognition 
which, because it is well attested and is of a striking character, has 
frequently been mentioned in discussions of this type of paranormal 
phenomenon. It was investigated and originally reported by the late 
F. W. H. Myers in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research.’ The person concerned was Mrs. Atlay, wife of the Bishop 
of Hereford. She wrote to Myers, describing the incident as follows: 


“TI dreamt that the Bishop being from home, we were unable 
to have family prayers as usual in the chapel, but that I read 
them in the large hall of the Palace, out of which, on one side, 
a door opens into the dining room. In my dream, prayers being 
ended, I left the hall, opened the dining room door, and there 
saw, to my horror, standing between the table and the side- 
board, an enormous pig. The dream was very vivid and amused 
me much. The Bishop being from home, when dressed I went 
down into the hall to read prayers. The servants had not come 
in, so I told my governess and children, who were already there, 
about my dream, which amused them as much as it had done 
me. The servants came in and I read prayers, after which the 


9 Vol. XI, 1895, pp. 487-8. 
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party dispersed. I opened the dining room door, where, to my 
amazement, stood the pig in the very spot in which I had seen 
him in my dream.” 

The governess added her own written statement that Mrs. Atlay 
had related the dream when she came into the hall before prayers; 
and inquiries by Myers disclosed that the pig escaped from its sty 
only while prayers were being read. Its escape was made possible by 
the fact that the gardener, who was then cleaning the sty, had left 
the gate imperfectly closed; and its entry into the Palace, by the 
fact that the servants had left the doors open. 


Of course, the veridicality of some dreams of external events 
as yet future is usually explicable simply as coincidence, because 
the events dreamed—such perhaps as the unexpected arrival of some 
friend—are of frequent occurrence anyway. But the presence of a 
large pig between the table and sideboard of the dining room of an 
episcopal palace immediately after morning prayers is altogether 
in another category. It is not only a highly specific sort of event, 
but is one so out of the ordinary as to be probably unique in the 
history of the earth. Coincidence is therefore not a plausible explana- 
tion, especially if we keep in mind both the numerousness of equally 
extraordinary but well-attested cases of veridical precognition on 
record, and also the fact that experiments on card-guessing have 
pretty well proved that veridical guessing of the next card that 
will be drawn at random from a pack does, with certain individuals, 
occur with a frequency significantly higher in the long run than 
pure chance would account for. 

But that it should be possible at all to perceive in its full par- 
ticularity—that is, to see, not infer or preordain—an event that has 
not yet occurred seems absolutely paradoxical. It clashes radically 
with our normal assumption that the time at which one witnesses 
an event cannot possibly be earlier than the time at which the event 
actually occurs. Yet, in cases of precognition such as that just cited, 
this is precisely what we have. It would seem, then, that our notions 
of the nature of time, or of the relation in time between events and 
the possibility of observing them, are somewhat provincial after all 
and need to be revised at the root in some way. However satisfactory 
a physical or philosophical theory of the nature of time may be as 
regards ordinary events, it cannot claim ultimate validity if it fails 
to explain how precognition, which sometimes occurs, is possible. 


VI. Communications by Mediums, Purportedly 
from Spirits of the Dead 


I now turn at the last to the type of paranormal phenomenon 
which, because of its prima facie implications as regards the nature 
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of man and the destiny of the individual, is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all. It is that of mediumistic communications purporting to 
emanate from surviving spirits of the dead. That this is indeed their 
origin is of course not to be assumed without examination of the 
alternative possible explanations, but it is what the communications 
themselves assert in most cases. 

The externally observable facts in this phenomenon are that a 
medium, sometimes in trance, sometimes in the waking state, gives 
out certain statements automatically; that is, not consciously and 
purposively as in ordinary expression. Such mediums are therefore 
often called automatists. The statements may be spelled out letter 
by letter—a pointer, on which the medium’s hand rests, moving 
automatically to the appropriate letters printed on a chart. Or the 
letters may be indicated in some other way, as by paranormal raps, 
or by movements of a table when the alphabet is recited and the 
proper letter reached. Or again, the communications may be written 
automatically by the medium’s hand; or spoken either by the vocal 
organs of the medium in trance, or, in some mysterious way, inde- 
pendently of those organs. But, whichever one of these various means 
is used, the appearances are that the medium’s own intelligence and 
will are for the time being in abeyance, and that a quite different 
personality assumes control of the medium’s organs of expression. 
The handwriting or the voice, and the locutions, the tricks of speech, 
and the stock of information manifested, are notably different from 
those of the medium in the normal state. Indeed, they are often 
typical instead of some friend or relative of the person who is sitting 
with the medium—usually, of a friend or relative that has died, but 
sometimes of one still living. 


The process of communication sometimes appears to be direct, 
but more often indirect. In the latter case, the intelligence directly 
in command of the medium purports to be that of some discarnate 
person more expert than others at the difficult task of using the 
medium’s organs of expression. This intelligence, which generally 
remains the same at many sittings, is known as the medium’s “con- 
trol,” and appears to function in two ways. Sometimes it expresses 
through the medium’s organs statements which it purports to hear 
being made by the sitter’s discarnate friend or relative. At other 
times, when the relative or friend seems to be directly in possession 
of the medium’s organs, the “control” apparently functions as helper 
and supervisor of the communicator’s attempt to express himself 
through those organs; for example, by preventing other discarnate 
spirits that also desire to use the medium from interfering with the 
communication going on. It is as if the medium were a telephone 
line with the sitter at one end, and at the other a discarnate switch- 
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board operator that either repeats into the telephone messages dic- 
tated by some discarnate person standing there, or else lets the latter 
use the telephone directly, and prevents interference by others who 
also desire to use the line. 

The communications vary widely in form and content. Some are 
clear and others vague; some are coherent and others more or less 
incoherent. It is as if some other spirit that is waiting to use the 
line managed now and then to speak into the transmitter, or as if 
bits of conversation between the switchboard operator and some 
waiting spirit were being overheard. But, in general, the communica- 
tions consist of, or include, statements apparently designed to estab- 
lish the identity of the communicating personality and thus to show 
that it has survived death. 

Only a direct examination of the verbatim reports of the com- 
munications can give an idea of how strongly their form often 
suggests the telephone situation just described. Unfortunately, for 
lack of time, none of these verbatim reports can be introduced here. 
But as regards the content of the communications and the sort of 
evidence it provides as to the identity of the communicator, it is 
possible to give briefly some concrete illustrations. 

The medium of whom alone I shall speak for this purpose is Mrs. 
Piper of Boston, who died a few months ago at an advanced age, and 
who was investigated by men of science perhaps for more years, and 
more systematically and minutely, than any other mental medium. 
The first of them to study her was Professor William James of 
Harvard. He published a first report about her in 1886;!° and, in 
1887, Dr. Richard Hodgson, who was secretary of the American 
Society for Psychical Research and was an experienced and highly 
critical investigator, undertook and carried on for eighteen years an 
intensive study of her mediumship. In the course of time, she made 
three trips to England, where she was studied by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
F. W. H. Myers, Henry Sidgwick, and other distinguished investi- 
gators. Later, she gave occasional sittings until about 1927, 

Professor James H. Hyslop, of Columbia University, was one of 
the many persons who had sittings with Mrs. Piper during the years 
in which Dr. Hodgson was supervising the exercise of her medium- 
ship. In 1901 Professor Hyslop published a long and admirably 
lucid, circumspect, and detailed report of his sittings with her.!! 
For lack of time, reference will be made only to these, and in them 
only to the communications which purported to establish the identity 


10 William James, “Report of the Committee on Mediumistic Phenomena,” 
Proc. A.S.P.R., Vol. 1, No. 2, 1886, pp. 102-106. 

11 James H. Hyslop, “A Further Record of Observations of Certain Trance 
Phenomena,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XVI, 1901, pp. 1-649. 
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and survival of Professor Hyslop’s father. The father, it should be 
mentioned, had been in no way a public character but had lived a 
very ordinary and retired life on his farm. 

A word must be said first of all as to the physical manner in 
which the communications were being delivered by Mrs. Piper at 
that period of her mediumship. She sat in a chair before a table on 
which were two pillows. After a few minutes she would go into 
a trance and lean forward. Her left hand, palm upwards, was then 
placed on the pillow, her right cheek resting on the palm, so that she 
was facing left. Her right arm was then placed on another table to 
the right, on which there was a writing pad. A pencil was then put 
in her hand, which then began to write. 

The communications so received purported to come from several 
of Professor Hyslop’s dead relatives, and in particular from his 
father. Their content included a statement of Professor Hyslop’s 
name, James; of his father’s name, and of the names of three others 
of his father’s children. Also, references to a number of particular 
conversations the father had had with Professor Hyslop, and to 
many special incidents and facts, and to family matters. Examples 
would be that the father had trouble with his left eye, that he had 
a mark behind the ear, that he used to wear a thin coat or dressing 
gown mornings and that he once wore a black skull cap at night, 
that he used to have one round and one square bottle on his desk 
and carried a brown-handled penknife with which he used to pare 
his nails, that he had a horse called Tom, that he used to write with 
quill pens which he trimmed himself; and so on. A number of these 
facts were unknown to Professor Hyslop, but were found to be true 
after inquiry. The communications also contained favorite pieces of 
advice, which the father had been in the habit of uttering, and these 
worded in ways characteristic of his modes of speech. 

The communications which purported to come from other dead 
relatives, and indeed those given by Mrs. Piper to scores and scores 
of other sitters over the years, were often similarly of facts or inci- 
dents too trivial to have become matters of public knowledge, or 
indeed to have been ascertainable by a stranger without elaborate 
inquiries, if at all. Facts of this kind are therefore all the more 
significant as prima facie evidences of identity. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that if one had a brother in another city, 
with whom one was able to communicate only through a third party, 
and if the brother doubted the identity of the sender of the messages, 
then trivial and intimate facts such as those cited—some of them 
preferably known only to one’s brother and oneself— would be the 
very kind one would naturally mention to establish one’s identity. 

The question now arises, however, whether the imparting of such 
facts by a medium is explicable on some other hypothesis than that 
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of communication with the dead. So far as I know, only three other 
explanations—one normal and the other two paranormal—have ever 
been advanced. 

The first is, of course, that the medium obtained antecedently in 
some perfectly normal manner the information communicated. One 
of the reasons why I chose Mrs. Piper’s mediumship as example is 
that in her case this explanation is completely ruled out by the 
rigorous and elaborate precautions which were taken to exclude that 
possibility. For one thing, Dr. Hodgson had both Mrs. Piper and 
her husband watched for weeks by detectives, to find out whether 
they went about making inquiries concerning the relatives and family 
history of persons they might have expected to come for sittings. 
Nothing in the slightest degree suspicious was ever found. More- 
over, sitters were always introduced by Dr. Hodgson under assumed 
names. Sometimes, they did not come into the room until after Mrs. 
Piper was in trance, and then remained behind her where she could 
not have seen them even if her eyes had been open. On her first 
trip to England, Mrs. Piper stayed in the houses of Sidgwick, Myers, 
or Lodge, or in lodgings selected by them. The few letters she 
received were examined and most of them read, with her permission, 
by Sidgwick, Myers, or Lodge. Many of the facts she gave out could 
not have been learned even by a skilled detective; and to learn such 
others as could have been so learned would have required a vast 
expenditure of time and money, which Mrs. Piper did not have. 
William James summed up the case against the fraud explanation 
in the statement that “not only has there not been one single sus- 
picious circumstance remarked” during the many years in which she 
and her mode of life were under close observation, “but not one 
suggestion has ever been made from any quarter which might tend 
to explain how the medium, living the apparent life she leads, could 
possibly collect information about so many sitters by natural means.” 
Thus, because we do not merely believe but positively know that the 
information she gave was not obtained by her in any of the normal 
manners, there is in her case no escape from the fact that it had 
some paranormal source. 

The two paranormal explanations which have been advanced as 
alternative to the survival hypothesis are, one of them, that in the 
trance condition Mrs. Piper possesses clairvoyant powers that some- 
how enable her to observe directly and in detail the past acts and 
incidents of the life on earth of a person now dead; and the other, 
that she has in trance telepathic powers which obtain the information 
she gives from the minds of persons who happen to have it, even if 
it is at the time buried in their subconsciousness, and no matter 
whether such persons be at the time with Mrs. Piper or anywhere 
else on earth. In either case, the paranormal powers postulated are 
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remarkable enough; but to explain the form of the communications, 
we have to suppose in addition that the spirits purportedly com- 
municating are in reality dissociated secondary personalities of Mrs. 
Piper’s, which, on the basis of the information clairvoyantly or tele- 
pathically obtained, then impersonate, whether automatically or 
deliberately but often with notable verisimilitude, the dead friend 
or relative of the sitter. 


Although the hypnotic trance is apparently not the same as the 
mediumistic, the hypothesis of such impersonation receives some 
support from what is known of the remarkable histrionic capacities 
of persons under hypnosis. The hypnotized subject enacts with sur- 
prising convincingness the role of any character which, as a result 
of suggestion, he imagines himself to be. This would account for 
the fact that, in some instances, communications have been received 
from characters out of fiction, such as Adam Bede; and that, on 
one occasion, Professor G. Stanley Hall, had, through Mrs. Piper, 
communications from a girl, Bessie Beals, who was a purely fictitious 
niece of his invented by him for the purpose of the experiment. Again, 
there are cases on record where the communications have asserted 
things that were in fact false, but that were believed to be true by 
the sitter or by some living third person. This, and a good deal of 
other evidence, shows that the trance personality of the medium does 
possess extensive telepathic and clairvoyant powers, and that these 
do, in some cases at least, play a part in the communications. It 
must not be forgotten that, whatever may be the correct explanation 
of the mediumistic communications, the explanation must account 
for such spurious communicators as just mentioned, no less than for 
those where, as in the case of Professor Hyslop’s father and many 
others, the communicator gives impressive evidence of his identity. 
In my opinion, we are not so much faced by a choice between the 
survival hypothesis and the telepathy hypothesis, as probably by the 
task of combining them in some way that will do full justice both to 
the evidence for, and to the difficulties of, each of them. 


The case for the telepathy hypothesis and against survival has been 
strongly presented by, for instance, Professor E. R. Dodds.!? On the 
other hand, Professor Hyslop, after considering in detail the content 
and form of the communications he obtained, declared that, whatever 
supernormal powers one may be pleased to attribute to Mrs. Piper’s 
secondary personalities, it would be difficult to make him believe 
that they could have thus completely reconstituted the mental per- 
sonality of his dead relatives. To admit it, he stated, “would involve 
me in too many improbabilities. I prefer to believe that I have been 
talking to my dead relatives in person; it is simpler.” 


12 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLII, 1934, 147-172. 
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When one reads, not mere summaries or samples of the evidence 
such as I have given, but the original full reports of the sittings, with 
all the detail of the conversation between the sitter and the com- 
municators and between one communicator and another, one realizes 
why the impersonation hypothesis seems in some cases so very 
implausible in the concrete. Others besides Professor Hyslop have 
felt this. Some of the keenest-minded and best informed persons, 
who approached these phenomena with complete initial skepticism 
and studied them over many years in the most acutely critical spirit, 
eventually came to the conclusion that, in some of the cases at least, 
only the survival hypothesis remained plausible. Among such persons 
may be mentioned Alfred Russel Wallace, Sir William Crookes, 
Cesar Lombroso, Camille Flammarion, Sir Oliver Lodge, F. W. H. 
Myers, Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, and Dr. Richard Hodgson, to name 
only a few of the most eminent. 

Professor Hyslop believed that the general reluctance of scientists 
to accept the survival hypothesis is not due to any theoretical dif- 
ficulty in it not matched and more than matched by those of the 
telepathy hypothesis, but rather to a consciousness of—in his own 
words—"‘the tremendous consequences, philosophical, moral, religious, 
and political, that must follow anything like scientific proof of a 
future life.” It is these consequences, he says, which “make it neces- 
sary that we should not be fooled in so important a matter as this.’’!3 

Many persons, however, who have been educated in the natural 
sciences, sincerely believe that the possibility of survival is definitely 
ruled out by a variety of well-established facts, which appear to show 
that mind or consciousness is wholly dependent on the presence of 
a functioning nervous system.!* To discuss this contention with the 
care needed for disentangling what, in it, is known fact from what 
is but one among other possible interpretations of the known facts, 
is a task far too lengthy to undertake here.!5 I can say only that the 
particular interpretation of the known facts, on which is based the 
contention that survival is impossible, is itself tacitly based on a 
certain metaphysical assumption which is quite arbitrary and which 
automatically begs the whole question. 


It can be shown, I believe, that the supposition that individual 
conscious life continues in some form after death is not inconsistent 


13 Hyslop, op. cit., p. 289. 

14 One of the best presentations of the case against the possibility of survival 
is the book The Illusion of Immortality, by Corliss Lamont, Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1950. 

15] addressed myself to it in a lecture “Is a Life after Death Possible?” 
delivered at the University of California as the 1947 Foerster Lecture on the 
Immortality of the Soul (Univ. of Calif. Press, 1948, 30 pp.); and, at greater 
length, and more technically in Parts III and IV of a recent work, Nature, 
Mind, and Death (Open Court Pub. Co., La Salle, 1951). 
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with anything that can be said to have been really established either 
by the natural sciences or by philosophy. And further, as we have 
just seen, there is a certain amount of empirical evidence—which 
some of the persons familiar with it would insist is abundant and 
clear enough to be demonstrative—that the individual’s mind does 
survive death and that it occasionally manages to communicate with 
the living. 


We have now considered various kinds of paranormal phenomena 
for the genuineness of which there exists either definite proof or 
very strong evidence. The rarity of occurrence of these phenomena 
does not in any way diminish their theoretical importance, nor the 
possibility that they may some time acquire practical importance 
also, if we manage finally to understand and control the as yet hidden 
processes of which they are manifestations. It is well in this con- 
nection to remember that, in a number of instances in the past, the 
discovering of new horizons of knowledge, as distinguished from 
the accumulating of more knowledge within familiar horizons, has 
been due to some singular fact, which had attracted little attention 
but could not be denied, and which stubbornly resisted explanation 
in terms of the theories accepted by science at the time. The facts 
we have considered appear to fall in this category. They indicate 
that the universe has another dimension, besides the material dimen- 
sion which the natural sciences have explored with so much skill 
and success. 

The facts cited also show that certain extraordinary faculties, 
which transcend the limitations ordinarily imposed on us by time 
and distance, and which at present are perhaps no less rare than is 
genius, are nevertheless among the potentialities of man. 

And lastly, some of the facts we have considered suggest that the 
belief in a life after death, which so many persons have found no 
particular difficulty in accepting as an article of religious faith, may 
well be capable of empirical proof. 

That the occurrence of paranormal phenomena does appear to 
have such implication is, I submit, sufficient reason to give them far 
more attention and study than they have commonly received in the 
past. It cannot be too much emphasized that, in the presence of 
novel facts, the truly scientific attitude is neither the will to believe 
nor the will to disbelieve, but the will to investigate. 





Hypnosis and Psychic Phenomena 


HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


It is now some time since hypnotism and hypnotic phenomena 
have been dealt with in our Society’s publications. Perhaps this 
has been due, in large part, to the fact that hypnotism is now so 
well understood (relatively) and has passed into the therapeutic 
field so definitely that experimental work in the psychological 
domain has been neglected, and it is no longer regarded as a fit 
subject for “psychical research,” in the sense that it falls within 
the realm of the “supernormal.” Whether this attitude is the 
correct one must now be considered. 


The ultra-modern view, if I may so express it, is perhaps well 


stated in Andrew Salter’s little book, What’ is Hypnosis? Here 
we read: 


“Hypnosis involves nothing but a conditioning process. Other 
factors being equal, intelligence facilitates it, and the ‘trance’ 
is nothing but a pattern of specific conditionings.”! 


This reminds one, surely, of behavioristic psychology which 
ended on the same note, attempting to eliminate consciousness alto- 
gether—reducing man to a complex system of “conditioned reflexes.” 
This school, however, has had its day, and is now no longer accepted 
by leading psychologists. Its purview was too narrow, and it failed 
to include many accredited phenomena of the mental life. If the 
study of hypnosis be limited to a certain narrow field, based largely 
upon abnormal cases and work in therapeutics, such a conclusion 
might perhaps be justified; but if other well-attested phenomena 
associated with hypnosis be taken into consideration, it is doubtful 
if such is the case. One is reminded of Charcot’s contention that 
hypnosis and hysteria were definitely connected—until it was pointed 
out that he worked almost exclusively with hysterical subjects, and 
consequently his conclusions were invalid, though natural enough 
under the circumstances. When others experimented with normal 
subjects, this was shown not to be the case, and no such connection 
was found to exist. Any definition of hypnosis based upon a certain 
set of facts, while ignoring other facts, is bound to be erroneous; 
and Salter’s definition, and others akin to it, certainly ignores psycho- 
logical phenomena which seem to be well verified—quite aside from 


psychic phenomena, many of which have in the past been associated 
with this state. 


1 Andrew Salter, What ts Hypnosis? Richard R. Smith, New York, 1944, 
9: 7. 
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My attention was originally drawn to this problem by the fact 
that, in a number of instances which came under my observation, 
automatic writing (often veridical), psychic phenomena of various 
categories, and “mediumship” were seemingly developed under the 
influence of hypnotism. Now mediumship is not mere automatism, 
nor can clairvoyance be accounted for by a system of conditioned 
reflexes. Something more is involved; some ‘“‘door” seems to have 
been opened which facilitates or renders possible these higher phe- 
nomena. Nor is it necessary that my word alone should be taken in 
proof of this: the early records of ‘“‘mesmerism” are filled with 
accounts of such experiments, many of them being most carefully 
conducted. It was indeed the relative frequency of such cases which 
forced both Gurney and Myers to contend that there might be, after 
all, marked inner differences between the hypnotic and the “mes- 
meric” state; that there might be more than a grain of truth in the 
“fluidic” theory, and that the interior psychic states were in fact 
dissimilar, though often dove-tailing one into the other. My own 
experiences with Eusapia Palladino fully convinced me of the actuality 
of some such “fluid,” quite aside from any mesmeric phenomena. 
And if such a “fluid” is actual, and is operative in the production of 
telekinesis and other physical phenomena, why should it not also 
exert an influence upon living bodies whose life-response must 
a priort be more closely associated with it than with so-called inani- 
mate matter? It surely involves no stretch of the imagination to 
believe that such may well be the case; that the mechanism involved 
is indeed dissimilar; and if this be so, the resultant states may be 
dissimilar also—in this agreeing with the views of many of the 
earlier “‘mesmeric” operators as well as with the subjective impres- 
sions of the subjects themselves. 


However, I do not wish to labor this point unduly—important as 
I believe it to be. I wish to call attention to another aspect of this 
problem which seems to have been overlooked by most writers on 
hypnosis. Aside from the conscious mind—which is eliminated as 
effectually as possible in hypnotic practice—the only “mind” dealt 
with and discussed by most writers is the subconscious mind, the 
powers of which are thought to be responsible for the results 
obtained. But what sort of results? The inhibition of pain, curative 
action in certain diseases, relaxation, the cure of certain habits, the 
appreciation of time, and so forth; in short, the very things which 
a subconscious mind might well be expected to do when subjected 
to forcible suggestions. So far, so good. But what about the “higher 
aspects” which Gurney and Myers wrote of in their essay, “Some 
Higher Aspects of Mesmerism” ?? What of the cases of clairvoyance 


2 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. ILI, 1885, pp. 401-423. 
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and telepathy which they mentioned, to say nothing of the cases of 
prognostication and the development of mediumship above alluded 
to? Are these also attributable to the subconscious or to a “pattern 
of specific conditionings”? It would be hard indeed to believe so. 
Does the normal subconscious mind possess this curious and para- 
doxical makeup, “half lumber-room and half divine,” as I believe 
Myers somewhere expressed it? Where, aside from these phe- 
nomena, is there evidence for that belief? 


There is an escape from this dilemma, which however involves an 
assumption that orthodox psychologists have thus far been unwilling 
to make, but which certainly clarifies the situation and has been 
defended by a number of serious students of our subject. I refer to 
the theory of a “superconscious” mind. Mrs.' Edith Lyttelton, for 
example, in her book, Our Superconscious Mind, defends this pos- 
sibility as follows: 

" . The ultra-marginal I have divided into subconscious 
and superconscious, not because I think there are two other 
and separate minds, but because the subconscious, and with it 
the broader term the unconscious, has, owing to the work of 
certain psychologists, become largely identified with the physical 
desires and passions of our nature and with individual and 
collective memory. It seems to me that the word superconscious 
may be used to define enlarged faculties of intellect, perception, 
and intuition, of which the ordinary conscious mind is not 
aware 
manifestations of heightened faculty which seem, at least to the 


writer, to reveal the existence of a superconsciousness as well 
as a subconsciousness.”? 


(It is interesting to note that this idea is in complete harmony 
with the old Polynesian idea of a Higher Self, a Middle Self, and 
a Lower Self—the three being quite distinct. Of these, the Higher 
Self is responsible for all psychic phenomena, the Lower Self cor- 
responds to the subconscious, and the Middle Self to the ordinary 
wake-a-day consciousness. )4 


Let us assume for the moment, and for the sake of argument, 
that such a superconscious mind exists, representing a “higher” self 
as opposed to a “lower.” Let us assume that it is in this realm that 
psychic phenomena occur. How might this conception be thought 
to affect current hypnotic procedure? Would such an idea help us 
to understand the relative infrequency of psychic phenomena in the 


3 Edith Lyttelton, D.B.E., Our Superconscious Mind, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, 1931, pp. 4-6. 


4See Max Freedom Long, The Secret Sctence Behind Miracles, Kosmon 
Press, Los Angeles, 1948. 
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ordinary hypnotic trance? An analysis of the current procedure 
will show, I believe, that such might well be the case. 


What are the typical suggestions given by an operator to his 
subject? Usually they are somewhat like these: 


“You are becoming more and more drowsy as you sink down 
deeper and deeper into a quiet, restful sleep . . . Your nervous 
system is relaxed, and you are becoming sleepier and sleepier 
as you go deeper and deeper into a relaxed, peaceful condi- 
tion .. . Down deeper and deeper . . .” and so on. 


All this is calculated to drive the subject into a passive, sub- 
conscious condition, which is all very well for therapeutic purposes. 
But, assuming that a superconscious mind exists, ought not the 
suggestions to be: “You are rising higher and higher . . . you are 
passing into a superconscious realm where it will be possible for 
you to receive telepathic and clairvoyant impressions . . .” and so on. 
Such suggestions would assuredly have the effect of imparting to the 
subject a feeling of exaltation, and would stimulate his inner faculties 
instead of merely deadening them and making them static and 
quiescent. If the exercise of supernormal powers be in any way 
dynamic, this assuredly should be facilitated rather than hindered, 
which suggestions of the right type might be counted upon to do. 
The reason this has never been thought of before is probably because 
only the subconscious mind was taken into consideration, and because 
the usual hypnotic state was associated with sleep. In outward 
appearances it might well do so, but if the character of the inner 
mental activity be entirely different, then the states themselves are 
different, and the methods employed in producing such states should 
be different also. On the theory of a superconscious, the usual hyp- 
notic procedure would be precisely contrary to the one desired, and 
one calculated to inhibit more than ever the emergence of super- 
normal information. 


If the above argument be in any sense valid, this would account 
for the relative scarcity of truly psychic material manifested in the 
ordinary hypnotic trance. The subconscious is reached, and remark- 
able results are often obtained by this means; but the activities of 
the superconscious would be cut off completely and prevented from 
manifesting. It would be because of this that so few hypnotic operators 
encounter any psychic phenomena in the course of their practice. 


It must always be remembered that hypnotic suggestion of any 
kind merely serves to turn the key in the lock, and that what happens 
when the door is opened depends upon the inner workings of the 
subject’s deeper self. In the last analysis, every subject really hypno- 
tizes himself. All that the operator does is to divert the physical 
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and mental energies in this or that direction. Ensuing psycho- 
physiological results follow. What has happened inwardly to render 
these possible? In certain cases these results may be relatively clear, 
but in others—when supernormal phenomena make their appear- 
ance—no one has the slightest idea as to what happens to render 
these possible. The actual mechanism involved in telepathy, clair- 
voyance, and kindred states is still shrouded in mystery. 


But one thing is certain. The hypnotic subject is above all else 
extremely suggestible, and if suggestions are constantly given him 
to go down deeper and deeper, and become more and more sleepy, 
he will certainly tend to do so. Now I have a fairly extensive knowl- 
edge of the literature of psychical research and mysticism, and have 
interrogated scores of individuals who have had visional experiences 
of various kinds, and I have yet to come across a single case in which 
the percipient feels that his material comes from “below”; it always 
comes from “‘above.”> It is true that this may be due very largely 
to suggestion—a hangover from the older belief that Heaven is 
overhead and Hell is somewhere underfoot, and that anything 
“spiritual” must necessarily involve elevation, and vice versa. But, 
even on this basis, that suggestion should be utilized and turned to 
account. If inspirational and psychic material is desired, the idea of 
rising from the body should be emphasized rather than the idea of 
sinking into it. Hence the value of suggestions such as those indicated. 

The older mesmeric practice was at least free from these adverse 
counter-suggestions (of “deeper, deeper, etc.”), inasmuch as sugges- 
tion played only a minor role in their procedure. A subjective state 
was indeed induced, as it is in hypnosis; but were the two states 
similar? Analogous conditions would seem to show us that they 
probably were not. We know, for example, that the “medium trance” 
is different from the ordinary hypnotic trance—just as it differs 
from ordinary psychopathic states—the main observable difference 
being that in the former, supernormal information is given, while in 
the latter, it is not.© Mrs. Piper, as we know, proved most refractory 
to hypnosis when Hodgson and James tried to hypnotize her, though 
her mediumistic trance was easy, spontaneous, and exceptionally 
deep. Without, at the moment, entering into a discussion as to the 
possible modus operandi involved, the undoubted fact remains that 
despite the outward similarity of the two states, they were inwardly 
very different, inasmuch as the medium trance is characterized by 


5 This feeling does occur in certain insane delusions and in pathological 
states; but these undoubtedly rise from the deeper subconscious, or from the 
vast Unconscious, and this is precisely the end of the “mental spectrum” we 
wish to avoid. 

6 Cf. William James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 396, and my 
discussion of this point in The Problems of Psychical Research, pp. 34-36. 
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the acquisition of supernormal knowledge, while the ordinary trance 
state 1s not. 

It may be thought that some of the above is self-contradictory, 
as | began by saying that I had noted a number of cases in which 
seemingly psychic and mediumistic material was initiated by hyp- 
nosis. | have not forgotten that fact, nor the cases of “telepathic 
hypnotism” noted by Janet, Richet and others, which were published 
in the early numbers of S.P.R. Proceedings and are of great interest 
and value. But it is my belief that all this is not as contradictory as 
might at first appear. These lighter trance states resemble one 
another, at least superficially, to a great extent; they all involve 
passivity, the elimination of the active consciousness, lowering of 
the psychic threshold, suggestibility, and so forth. All these may be 
insured by various methods and also occur spontaneously. But I must 
again remind the reader of what I said above, viz., that “hypnotic 
suggestion of any kind merely serves to turn the key in the lock, 
and that what happens when the door is opened depends upon the 
inner workings of the subject’s deeper self.” The deeper resultant 
condition which follows may be entirely dissimilar in the two cases. 
In one, it may continue along a “straight path,” so to say, resulting 
in mere hypnotic trance; in the other, it may take another route, 
blocking off this subconscious material and landing in the super- 
conscious, from which supernormal phenomena may be elicited. It is 
my contention that suitable suggestions may help or facilitate this. 

My argument thus far may therefore be summarized as follows: 
There are various types of trance, which differ from one another 
fundamentally. They are not merely varying degrees of the same 
state, but different states, possessing essentially different characteris- 
tics. Pathological conditions (coma, catalepsy, syncope, suspended 
animation, etc.) are all indicative of unconsciousness, as are states 
resultant from certain diseases or the action of drugs. Fainting might 
also be included in this category. This degree of unconsciousness is 
certainly far greater than it is, for example, in cases of somnam- 
bulism, sleep, and ecstasy. These again differ from the trance state, 
and here once more, it is my contention that the hypnotic trance and 
the mediumistic trance essentially differ—the former being a sub- 
conscious state, while the latter is a superconscious state. Both of 
these, though different, may be led up to by the same procedure, 
viz., quiescence and suggestion. The end products are however 
dissimilar, and it is only in the latter condition that truly supernormal 
phenomena are evoked. 

It is too often assumed that a trance state is a trance state, and 
“that’s all there is to it.’”” However, the depth and character of such 
states may vary enormously, even when they fall within the same 
category. Mrs. Piper’s trance state, for example, was very deep, 
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while the following incident may show how light it may be on 
occasion. 

I was having a sitting years ago (1907) with Mrs. Minnie Soule. 
She was giving me a “reading” and, aside from the fact that she had 
her eyes closed, appeared to be in every way normal. The hall door 
was slightly open and a draught was coming into the room. She 
arose, walked over and closed the door, came back and immediately 
resumed her reading. Afterwards she had no recollection of having 
done so. This shows us that, despite the appearance of normality, 
there was nevertheless a certain degree of dissociation present, as 
shown by her amnesia. To employ a physical analogy, trance states 
may be represented by the position they occupy on a sloping board, 
some of them being near the top and some near the bottom, accord- 
ing to the degree of their depth. There are therefore wide fluctuations 
in this condition and, assuming a certain degree of “rapport” between 
the operator and the subject, the operator’s inner condition is, at 
times and to a certain degree, reflected in the condition of the sub- 
ject. If the operator is impatient or mentally upset in any way, this 
is frequently ‘‘sensed” by the sensitive subject (just as animals sense 
our emotions). 

It is doubtful if the operator ever really imparts anything to the 
subject; all that he does is to remove obstacles and elicit what is 
already within the subject. The operator assists in the production 
of a subjective state and lessens natural inhibitions. Mme. Nordica 
once remarked to the writer that singing consists largely in learning 
what not to do, thereby insuring natural production. No operator 
can force the production of psychic phenomena; all that he can do is 
to open the channels for their manifestation. If he has opened the 
door to the subconscious, he gets subconscious material, while if he 
has opened the door to the superconscious, he receives supernormal 
phenomena. Hypnotic practice has nearly always been directed to 
the former objective, and under the circumstances it is only natural 
that a minimum of psychic material should have been noted. 


The subject can only express what he receives, and (assuming 
the above theory to be correct) it is impossible to force psychic 
material from the subconscious because it does not possess it. Even 
if it had telepathic access to other living minds (conscious and sub- 
conscious), it could not obtain such information either, with the 
exception of certain memories and current events. Prognostic ma- 
terial and truly supernormal material could only be obtained by 
contacting the other’s superconscious mind; and this could only be 
done (on theory) by the superconscious mind of the subject. It is 
useless, therefore, to submit the subject to a barrage of questions, 
in the hope of forcing information from him in this way. Such a 
procedure may have, in fact, a precisely opposite effect. This was 
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emphasized by Dr. Hodgson in his second report on Mrs. Piper’ 
and is applicable to any trance state. The character of the questions 
asked should vary according to the state itself, and it is no more 
possible to extract supernormal information from an ordinary trance 
than it is to “squeeze blood from a turnip.” The analogy of dreams 
should guide us here: most dreams are “what they are”; while the 
relatively rare supernormal dreams would emanate (on this theory) 
from the superconscious self. 


I cannot do better, perhaps, than to quote in this connection the 
words of Dr. J. P. Deleuze (Animal Magnetism, pp. 245-247). Con- 
sidering the fact that they were written more than a hundred years 
ago, they assuredly strike one as showing remarkable penetration 
of perception. He says: 


“Somnambulists may give erroneous views to those who con- 
sult them with too much confidence, not oniy in regard to the 
treatment of diseases, but also in regard to things not less 
important . . . In somnambulists there are developed faculties 
of which we are deprived in the ordinary state; such as seeing 
without the aid of the eyes, hearing without the aid of the ears, 
seeing at a distance, reading the thoughts, appreciating the time 
with rigorous exactitude, and, what is still more astonishing, 
having a presage of the future. There is often with somnambu- 
lists an extraordinary exaltation of the faculties with which 
they are endowed. Thus, among them, the imagination may 
assume a prodigious activity ; the memory may recall a thousand 
ideas which were entirely effaced; the elocution may become so 
elegant, so pure, so brilliant, as to seem the product of inspira- 
tion. But all this does not exclude error. The exercise of the 
faculties peculiar to somnambulists has need of being attended 
with certain conditions, in order to give us exact notions... 
We are ignorant of the qualities necessary to the free unfolding 
of the new faculty of the somnambulist. Further, this faculty 
acts alone, while the testimony of each of our senses is rectified 
by that of the others... .” 


Deleuze here draws the distinction between subconscious and 
superconscious phenomena, precisely the same sort of differences 
which we find in mediumistic sittings, where excellent “hits” are 
often interspersed with much “padding.” This fusion or interblending 
may be due to faulty development, leaving the “channels” partly 
blocked, or opening both of them to a certain extent, so that this 
admixture of material becomes evident. Greater understanding of 
the inner mechanism involved would doubtless shut off one of these 
channels, permitting a far freer flow of desirable material to pass 


7? Richard Hodgson, “A Further Record of Observations of Certain Phe- 
nomena of Trance,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XIII, 1897-98, pp. 332-333. 
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through the other. But this can only be accomplished, I believe, when 
the reality of the superconscious mind is recognized. 


If such a mind exists, it would assuredly throw light upon the 
mechanism of “rapport,” telepathy, trance revelations, and many 
other psychic phenomena. It would help us to understand many 
seeming paradoxes and confusions. I do not feel called upon to 
explain the spacial “position” of such a superconscious mind (in 
relation to the brain) because space may be meaningless when we 
are dealing with clairvoyance and other supernormal phenomena. 
Nor do I feel it necessary, at this late date, to apologize for introduc- 
ing this conception, which has met with a certain “resistance,” 
perhaps, because it had not been introduced when Myers contributed 
his classical papers on the Subliminal Consciousness to S.P.R. 
Proceedings. But it is very evident that he was virtually led to the 
same conclusion, though couched in other language. Those who 
desire a more detailed exposition of it may consult Mrs. Lyttelton’s 
book before mentioned. Meanwhile the suggestions contained in the 
above paper are offered for what they may be worth. It would be 
interesting to see to what extent experimental investigations (if 
undertaken) would tend to confirm them. 
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We are indebted to Mrs. De Leau for the following account of 
a recurrent and alien “presence,” which she experienced repeatedly 
when fully awake. Her husband, who confirms the report, shared 
the experience with her on separate occasions. Neither told the other. 
Nocontemporary record was made, and the account therefore depends 
on memory. But the “events” described were of such a nature that 
the essential features could not easily be forgotten. It is of particular 
interest to note that the percipients were so strongly affected by 
their experience, they resorted to drastic action in order to avert what 
seemed to them a threat to their security. 

For family reasons pseudonyms have been used, but the real 


names of the percipients and the exact locale are known to the 
Society.—Eb. 





I have been asked to submit an account of a frightening experience 
which my husband and I endured in a house for some three or four 
months, in the winter and spring of 1930. The address of this place 
was in a very quiet, highly respectable neighborhood. 


To build a background for the fact that both my husband and I 
were aware of these happenings, yet neither told the other, it will 
be necessary for me to go back briefly into our family history. My 
husband is a native Tennessean, whose childhood background was 
one of “old colored mammies” and all the accompanying store of 
old folklore, tales, spooks, hants, conjurs, and the rest. Psychic 
manifestation to him is just as natural a part of everyday thinking 
as living. I was born and reared in Oklahoma of pioneer parents 
who, while they told ghost stories, always did so with the air of 
“T-don’t-really-believe-it-you-know,” and to whom it was an indica- 
tion that one was a bit on the queer side if one admitted believing 
in such. (Nevertheless, J had always known that I was, or could 
be, decidedly “aware.” 


I met my husband while we were both in college. We were mar- 
ried when we were sophomores and continued in school then, for 
six years, until he was awarded his B.D. degree. Naturally, since 
we had no income except what he earned as a student minister, those 
six years saw many, many times of lack—almost actual want—so 
that when, at his final (third) graduation he was “called” to a 
church at M , and rushed ahead to rent a place for us to live, 
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we were both pretty well tired out and our nerves edgy. The place 
he had rented was a lovely modern bungalow, quite beyond our 
means, which, I protested, was much too large for us to furnish, and 
had a yard utterly devoid of any shade for our five- and three-year- 
old children, which I pointed out, too. So, we had words. But as 
child number three was due to arrive in a matter of weeks, we 
decided not to move until he came and I had regained my strength. 

But we kept looking for a “‘nice place with shade in the yard,” for 
the heat in M in summer can hit 110 and not half try. So when 
son David was about three months old we found this lovely, lovely 
yard, with a liveable house attached. A big two-storey friendly-looking 
house, with huge trees all around, a big back porch, and a latticed 
summerhouse. “Just the place for a playhouse for Dorey and Ernie!” 
“Um!” said my usually nice husband, “You won’t be in it twenty- 
four hours until you’ll be finding a dozen things wrong with it.” 
Hurt, weary with the memory of six poverty-stricken years in school 
with two babies, and now a third, mad at his maleness, I glared at 
him and said, “So help me, I'll never say one word about this place 
no matter what may be wrong with it.” And I didn’t until it almost 
killed me. 

And so, we packed up and moved to L Street on a bright, 
shiny fall day, when the trees were red and yellow and russet. A 
kindly church woman kept the children until late afternoon, so that 
I could get somewhat settled for the night. When we brought them 
home, they were of course thrilled to death over an “upstairs,” never 
having lived in anything but bungalows. They raced upstairs. I 
showed them their little room across the hall from our big one and 
went about my work of cleaning. Scrubbing, in fact. I’d scrubbed 
and scrubbed and scrubbed, in their little room first, and it was all 
nice and dry and clean except for the darkish, rusty stain splattered 
on their floor and which no amount of scrubbing had erased. I still 
wonder about that stain. 

I went downstairs, for it was nearing evening. In the stairwell a 
sort of unease caught me. “Just too tired,” I thought, but Ernie, 
clattering down after me in a rush objected, “I don’t like that room. 
There’s a ‘goat’”’—yes, I’m afraid his daddy had been tellin’ old 
mammies’ tales to them; if he could take them and like them as a 
child, surely they could too—‘“there’s a ‘goat’—Ernie’s name for 
‘ghost’—in that closet.” “Phooey,” I said, “Don’t be silly.” Never- 
theless, son never did like that room and wouldn’t go in there alone. 

But I said nothing about it to his daddy. “In twenty-four hours 
you'll find a dozen things wrong.” Not me! But I felt depressed, 
oppressed. 

As days and weeks went by, the feeling grew. Daytimes were 
wonderful. But with the coming of evening the whole house took 
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on an air of waiting expectancy. This was a very old house, yet in 
all the time we lived there (and we have commented on it many 
times), after nightfall there was never a squeak or a rattle or a 


creak. Just silence and waiting. Furthermore, we never had a mouse, 
rat, cockroach, or bug. 


My husband was young, active, and very popular. He coached the 
church’s basketball teams, their players’ group, had prayer meeting, 
and so was away from home practically every night as soon as supper 
was over, leaving me there alone with the three babies. And every 
night I became more and more afraid until my fear amounted to a 
positive terror. 

From the very first night when Ernie had said he knew there was 
a “goat” in his closet, I had begun what seemed a silly ritual of 
prayer over their cribs after they were asleep, and, while we are not 
Catholics, of making the sign of the cross over them before I left 
the room. Not so long afterwards, I began slipping a small Bible in 
each little crib. (No one can imagine some of the wild dashes I made 
to those same cribs every morning to retrieve those same Bibles 
before the children or their daddy discovered them. My husband 
collected Bibles. He had dozens of them, luckily.) 

In a number of weeks, I became so afraid that evenings I would 
move the baby’s little crib into the study, which was upstairs at the 
end of the hall and was seemingly protected from the “menace,” and 
take Dorey and Ernie in there to play until they became sleepy. Then, 
when I heard my husband’s car drive up, to scramble madly to pop 
them into their Bible-protected beds in their own room, and greet 
him with a smiling face—a face which he in time (after being bawled 
out by a good lady in the church) noticed was getting thinner and 
thinner and more hollow-eyed. 

Was I sick? he asked. “No, I’m not sick, thank you.” But finally, 
he made me go to the doctor. I would give the doctor no satisfaction. 
All I would say was that I was unable to sleep. “Why?” insisted the 
doctor. Now who was going to tell anyone, even her doctor, that 
she deliberately refused to go to sleep because she was afraid to go 
to sleep? I certainly wasn’t going to tell. 

So I took the doctor’s medicine home, and when I went into the 
bathroom each night before retiring, to take it, I poured it down 
the drain. I knew that I dared not go to sleep (certainly not a 
drugged sleep), for if I did, something would happen. What, I didn’t 
know. But something too terrible to risk. For every night the menace 
became more real, it came nearer, it became more dangerous. If I 
slept, something would happen to the children. 

This menace started first, the night we moved in, as an uneasiness. 
From day to day, and week to week, it grew in intensity and awful- 
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ness. As the evening hours progressed, it grew stronger, until finally, 
I could time its actual arrival—1l0 p.m. exactly, it would be in the 
hall, waiting. And as the intensity of its animosity grew, the more 
clearly I could “see” it without seeing it—a tall, dark, faceless, 
shrouded presence, utterly evil, utterly vile. Just waiting and waiting 
and hating, there in the hail. And I would either sit in the study, or 
lie wide-eyed in bed also waiting and waiting and willing that I’d 
not give way to fear, for I knew if ever I did, all was lost. 


Previously, I mentioned the lattice-work summerhouse. After we 
had been in residence there a few weeks, one morning my husband 
took a hammer and nails and boarded up the place. To Dorey’s howls 
of woe at losing her playhouse, he merely told her he didn’t want 
her playing over the old cistern below. As a matter of fact, the 
summerhouse had been newly floored, with only a small trap door 
opening into the cistern, and as he had already nailed this down 
securely some days before, it dawned on me that he, too, perhaps 
might be “feeling things.” But when I asked him why he’d deprived 
the children of their play place, he tersely answered that he didn’t 
want them in there. Aha, aha, I thought. You, too! But as I'd said 
I’d never complain about the place, by golly, I wasn’t going to. But 
in following nights I discovered two things: (1) he wasn’t sleeping 
either, although he pretended to; (2) the menace seemed to emanate 
from the cistern, and come up over the porch roof and into the hall 
via either our window or the bathroom window. But it could not pass 
the light in the hall into the children’s room. 


You could feel it creeping in. Later, I could “see” it standing in 
the hall. Vile. Evil. With a horrible repulsiveness that made your 
mind crawl. Sometimes, I thought that there was a terrible stench. 
My husband agrees to this, too. But as long as there was a light, 
and I did not yield to fear, it was helpless. But promptly, and my 
husband verifies this too, at 2 a.M., with the suddenness of the click 
of a light switch, it was gone and we could go to sleep. The danger 
was over until the next night. 


This is about the period in our stay there when my husband was 
to attend a State Convention several hundred miles away. He was 
reluctant to go. I was more reluctant to have him go. But neither 
of us said why, stiff-necked and stubborn as we were. 


Finally, he suggested that he move the children’s beds downstairs, 
and the baby and I sleep on the divan. I agreed with alacrity. (Maybe 
it would not come downstairs, I thought.) But about 5 p.m., when 
winter darkness began to settle down and the house began waiting, 
I knew that it could! What could I do? I hesitated to ask anyone 
to come stay with me, for we were not too well acquainted. 
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I thought that I might stay awake one night, but three! I couldn’t 
do it. (With three small children, mothers don’t nap in the daytime. ) 


It was already dark in the hall and stairwell. I could feel it creep- 
ing in. It was coming early tonight. Choking back my near-hysteria, 
I dashed upstairs to the study, grabbed an armload of Bibles, tossed 
them down onto the landing, rushed back for another armload, and 
then, not daring to even think what stood there already waiting, I 
placed one Bible on each stair-step, with a little prayer and the sign 
of the cross, clear on down to the bottom, some sixteen or eighteen 
Bibles. Up above there was a sort of quiver in the air, as of amuse- 
ment, and I “heard,” “No matter. I can wait.” I placed a Bible 
at each of the two doors into the downstairs rooms, and closed and 
locked the doors. For how could I explain to two curious children 
why Daddy’s treasured Bibles were all over the stairs and floor? 
The Bible was God’s letter to us, and I had taught them that they 
must handle it so very carefully. So, of course the minute I appeared, 
they both had to go to the bathroom. Well, they didn’t! They used 
a jar. 


As I said, I knew no one well enough to ask them to come stay 
the night, so, putting the children to bed early, I sat down and began 
calling their Daddy. No, not by telephone. When I need my family, 
I don’t waste time on phones. Anyway, I didn’t know where they’d 
locate him. “Come home, Daddy. Come home. Come home. Come 
home”—all night long. 


At daybreak the next morning, his car rolled into the drive. I 
didn’t bother to pick up the Bibles. He knew anyway. And he might 
as well know all, now. And he had known, for weeks, but had hoped 
that I didn’t because I’d said nothing about it, and he was afraid in 
my run-down condition that it would be too much of a shock for me. 
He had felt uneasy all day on the trip, he said, but about 5:30 p.M., 
he had the impulse to turn around and come home. However, being 
so near the Convention City, and being on an important committee, 
he kept on. But by the time he had reached the hotel, he knew that 
he must return. So he reported to the committee, ate supper, and 
started on the long drive back home, through a blizzard, arriving, 
as I said, at dawn. 


We then compared notes. In every point they agreed. There was a 
presence. It was evil, vile, and increasingly threatening and dangerous. 
And although our lease stipulated that we’d have to pay a full year’s 
rent if we moved out before the year was up, we agreed that we'd 
borrow the money, if the real estate company would not cancel the 
lease. The next day we went to see our doctor, who, shocked by my 
appearance, advised an immediate move to a house “with no stairs 
to climb.” The real estate people cancelled our lease. 
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While we were looking for another place, I continued to sleep 
downstairs, but my husband, who is six feet six inches tall, insisted 
on sleeping up because of his extra-size bed. But every night I had to 
go and wake him from nightmares in which he gurgled and groaned 
and fought, until his covers were all on the floor. After the third 
night, he came downstairs too. And we left lights burning both at 
the head and the foot of the stairs. 


We found a house in a matter of a few days, and were all packed, 
ready to move the next day except for my husband’s books in the 
study. He was packing them the last night. I had grown so afraid 
in the house, I was even afraid for him to be up there alone doing 
that, and kept an ever apprehensive ear open for his cheery whistling. 
It grew later and later, and my apprehension grew. His whistling 
had ceased, but I could hear him moving about. But the silence 
settled down and the whole house seemed to wait, and horror and 
terror and danger swept through the house all at once like a tide. 
There was a crashing rush of feet on the stairs, the door was literally 
hurled open, and my husband, white and panting, flung into the 
room. “My God,” he gasped, “that damned thing came into the 
study just now.” 


I don’t remember what we said or did. I know that no more books 
were packed that night. He didn’t go back upstairs until morning. 
And that day we moved. Four months later, we moved out of the 
state. Ten years later we moved to another state. And ten years 
later to another. But no matter where we have lived, we have always 
burned a night light because of the horror and the terror we ex- 
perienced at L—— Street. 


Until recently, I would not have dared put this on paper. Why 
I can do so now, I don’t know. Perhaps something has ended the 
menace. Or perhaps it has found rest, or new susceptibles. 


But I'd like to know what it was. Nothing on this earth, however, 
no amount of money, could tempt me to risk encountering it again. 
Only, if by so doing I could prevent my husband or children from 
experiencing it. 

I have had psychic experiences since I was a child. I still do. But 
none so witheringly terrifying as that. 

My husband, if he were here, would verify every word I have 
written. He is now a chaplain with the Marines in Korea, so he is not 
a “‘scairdy-cat,”” whatever J may be. He has said in times past he’d 


be willing to notarize the story if I’d write it, but I’ve been afraid 
to until now. 


The facts are as related. If I tried to convey the ghastly loathsome- 
ness of the terror, I couldn’t. But this is the way it was. My husband 
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was at this time working on his B.D. thesis on a history of universal 
funeral rites and burial customs. Could this have been the contact? 


* * * * * ad 


A few weeks after we received Mrs. De Leau’s manuscript, she 
sent us the following corroboratory statement from her husband: 


February 5, 1951 

Supply Service 

Fleet Marine Force 
Pacific 


To Whomever It May Concern: 


I have read Mrs. De Leau’s account of our “ghost” experiences 
in the house on L—— Street in M ,O . She has stated 
them exactly as I remember experiencing them. 


E. De LEau 

Chaplain 
Combat Service Group 
Marine Division 


Here we have the testimony of two witnesses who report that 
independently and over a prolonged period they “saw” or were aware 
of a “presence” of evil character that exerted a frightening influence 
on their home. No conscious verbal suggestions passed between them 
since each had good reason for not divulging the matter. However, as 
in the case of many couples, they might have communicated informa- 
tion to each other by means other than speech. Moreover, it is not 
unlikely that Mrs. De Leau and the chaplain both reacted to some 
subliminal (and a few supraliminal) cues from the house; for exam- 
ple, the stain on the floor and the old cistern. The preoccupation with 
funeral rites and burial customs might also have suggested ominous 


ideas. Various hypotheses could be entertained as an explanation for 
the occurrence. 


We might suppose that telepathic influence could account for the 
mutual experience. On this supposition, Mrs. De Leau’s initial un- 
easiness was caused by fatigue, as she herself suggests. Subsequently, 
she telepathically transferred her anxiety and growing fears to the 
chaplain. Once the idea of danger was implanted in both their minds, 
magnified perhaps by the fact that they concealed their emotional dis- 
turbance from each other, their following impressions developed along 
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similar lines until they became externalized as a malign figure in 
space. Or, if telepathic influence persisted it could have been mutual, 
Mrs. De Leau and the chaplain acting as both agent and percipient at 
different times. 

The Society for Psychical Research (London) in its early years 
systematically investigated a large number of cases of alleged haunt- 
ing. Certain points in Mrs. De Leau’s narrative appear in evidential 
cases of haunting phenomena printed in the S.P.R. Journal and 
Proceedings, i.e., cases which indicate a genuine paranormal contact 
between the percipients who had the unusual experience and some 
objective fact unknown to them at the time. The De Leau case, while 
not evidential, shares many of the characteristics of S.P.R. evidential 
cases classified under “Haunts” as “Tragic Incidents apparently con- 
nected with the Phenomena.”! Points from cases in this classification 
are given below for comparison with items in Mrs. De Leau’s report. 


(1) peculiar stains on the floor; (2) the house was neither lonely 
nor gloomy looking; (3) I was not aware upon taking possession 
that any history attached to the house; (4) nor did I ever attempt 
to communicate with what I considered to be an evil power; (5) with 
more terror than I had ever felt before; (6) I never saw anything 
there myself though I have constantly had the feeling of someone 
being in the room with me; (7) he was fully awake and became viv- 
idly conscious of some evil presence close to him; (8) we had a 
peculiar feeling that someone was in the room with us; (9) gradu- 
ally the “feeling” came over me that I was not alone in the recom and 
that I was being watched; (10) I was perfectly frozen with horror; 
(11) the feeling was distinctly attached to certain portions of the 
house; (12) I “felt” long before I “saw”; (13) the feeling of gloom 
and oppression was appalling; (14) the village clock struck three 
again [the manifestations centered on the same hour]; (15) the ap- 
pearances were always at about the same time; (16) the ghosts were 
improving in their practice; (17) —it is only the ghosts. They can 
do us no harm while we trust in God; (18) each one of us saw this 
figure without telling the other; (19) ghostly disturbances became 
worse, extending themselves; (20) curious coincidence of two persons 
seeing and describing the same thing, unknown to each other; (21) 
percipients now always keep a light burning all night and since say 
they see nothing; (22) another such visitation would cause me to 
migrate elsewhere. 


L. W. A. 


1 See Journal references in S.P.R. Combined Index, Part 1, p. 114. 











Review 


BORDERLANDS OF SCIENCE. By Alfred Still. Pp. IX + 424. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1950. $3.75. 


This book, to quote its first page, “is an attempt to evaluate the 
influence on civilization of both science and superstition—knowledge 
and belief, and to consider critically those ‘borderland’ phenomena 
which the scientist rarely investigates notwithstanding that they 
occur in the natural world which he shares with the unreasoning 
multitude.” 

The scope of the earlier chapters is indicated by their titles: 
“Magic and the Mystic,” “Science from Magic,” “Magic and Science 
of the Seventeenth Century,” and “Witchcraft and the New Science.” 
Mr. Still has read widely, and his survey of the personalities and 
events during the ages when magic and witchcraft flourished makes 
both interesting and profitable reading. He does not hide his dislike 
of both the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches; but in wonder- 
ing (p. 124) why the Puritans should have imitated the Roman 
Catholics in persecuting witches, he has momentarily forgotten that 
the Puritans based their cruel practice in this respect directly on 
Old Testament injunctions. 

In the later and larger part of the book, Mr. Still endeavors to 
cover the whole field of psi phenomena: “The Divining Rod,” “Levi- 
tation,” “Poltergeist Phenomena and Telekinesis,” “Body, Mind 
and Memory,” “Hypnotism and Clairvoyance,” “Telepathy,” and 
“Time and Precognition.” There is, once again, a great deal of 
curious historical matter in these chapters, each of which, like the 
earlier ones, is equipped with a bibliography. But the references are 
mainly to the older literature, and one cannot but be taken aback 
by such a passage as this: “The members of the London Society for 
Psychical Research believe that the power of thought transmission 
has been conclusively demonstrated and that it is possessed by 
many” (p. 322). No one has the right to say that “the members” 
of the S.P.R. believe in that or in any other view of thought trans- 
mission, since it is stated in all the Society’s publications that the 
views expressed therein are those of the writers alone. Similar mis- 
givings arise when, in the chapter on “Time and Precognition,” we 
find Mr. Still speaking in one place of prophecy, in another of pre- 
monition, then of prevision, and again of foresight; while he hardly 
uses the now currently accepted label “precognition” except in his 
chapter heading. It was in 1895 that F. W. H. Myers discarded 
“premonition,” “prevision,” and so forth, as scientific terms, and 
substituted “precognition,” with the object of freeing the subject as 
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much as possible from traditional notions. Precognition is a study 
which calls for wary precision, and the avoidance, in an actual dis- 
cussion, of terms which, because of their previous associations, may 
suggest unwarranted explanations. On the fact or otherwise of 
precognition the author quotes an opinion of Rhine’s (pp. 379-380), 
given in New Frontiers of the Mind’, but as to Saltmarsh, Thouless, 
Soal, Murphy, and others who have written on precognition, both 
spontaneous and experimental, they are not mentioned by Mr. Still. 
The bibliography to this chapter cites little of later date than 1937. 

Mr. Still has produced a readable book, and one which will 
challenge the general reader who can think for himself. It leaves 
him in no doubt that psychical research and parapsychology are 
rational studies, that they demand indeed above everything a logical 
mind. The author’s apparent unfamiliarity with the most recent work 
need not, for the above purpose, be regarded as a serious blemish. 
One cannot, however, but regret the tone of acrimony in which 
Mr. Still frequently refers to those with whom he is in disagreement. 
He says, for example, “Both the smooth-speaking scientist and the 
raucous champion of ‘common-sense’ are strongly opposed to the 
belief that there may be sources of knowledge other than what is 
conveyed to the mind via the recognized bodily senses” (p. 401). Most 
of us will concur in the implied condemnation of the closed mind; but 
why does Mr. Still throw in “‘smooth-speaking” and “raucous,” 
epithets which are not particularly apt in their application to the 
two types he names? In the same taunting manner, alluding to 
spiritualism, Mr. Still says, “This business of seeking proof of 
survival after death appeals powerfully to temperamental people of 
peculiar mentality” (p. 398). That sort of comment is more remi- 
niscent of mid-nineteenth century religious bickering than of the 
objective type of discussion which we prefer nowadays, at any rate 
in organized research work. 

The great deal of work which Mr. Still must have put into 
Borderlands of Science has resulted in a book which, on balance, 
can be commended as a valuable contribution towards informing the 
general public about the kind of phenomena which the American 
Society for Psychical Research exists to investigate. The author’s 
rugged rationalism may also win him a hearing from the still too 
common type of scientist who regards psychical research with disdain, 
and who, in this connection, must be classified with the uninformed 
general public. For readers of this JouRNAL, however, the chief 
value of Mr. Still’s book lies in its wealth of historical data. 


W. H. W. SaBInE 


1 Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1937. 














Lecture Series, 1951-1952 


Dr. Gardner Murphy will open a series of lectures, to be given 
for members of the Society during the current season, on Monday 
evening, October 29th, at the National Republican Club for Women, 
3 West 51st Street, at 8:15 p.m. Dr. Murphy’s subject will be: 


“Current Developments in Psychical Research.” 


The courtesy of the dining room of the Club has been extended to 
members of the Society for the evening of the lecture, provided reser- 
vations are made in advance. Dinner will be served from 6:00 P.M. 
Members who wish to bring guests to the lecture or dine at the Club 
are requested please to notify the secretary of the Society at 880 
Fifth Avenue not later than Thursday, October 25th. 


Use of the Membership List 


In a special “Notice to Members” inserted in the April, 1950, issue 
of the JoURNAL, it was proposed to distribute a privately printed list 
giving the names and addresses of all the members of the Society. 
Except for a few members who objected, and whose names were 
therefore not included, the proposal was favorably received by the 


membership. The list was prepared and distributed in the spring of 
1951. 


The use of this list is restricted to providing members with infor- 
mation that will enable them to make individual contacts with other 
members on matters of mutual interest in psychical research. It is 
not to be used for circularization of our membership in connection with 
interests which lie outside the aims and purposes of the Society. 


Georce H. Hys op, President 


Notice 


Members who come across reports of interest to psychical research 
in their local newspapers would render a valuable service to the 
Society if they clipped the items and sent them with name of paper 
and date of publication to Mrs. L. A. Dale, Research Associate. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 


is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following: 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 

















